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The  University  of  Alberta  Farm 


Scientific  Experiments  Conducted 
Suitable  Stocl<-Raisin3 

When  an  Alberta  farmer  asks  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  the 
University  of  Alberta  for  advice  on  his  farm  problems  he  may  be  sure  the 
answer  he  receives  includes  the  last  word  on  the  subject  up  to  the  day  his 
enquiry  was  made. 

In  addition  to  the  work  done  on  the  University  farm  at  the  southern 
outskirtr^of  Edmonton,  the  farm  itself  is  ringed  around  with  laboratories 
in  which  experiments  and  research  are  conducted.  The  scientists  who 
work  these  laboratories — plant  scientists,  animal  scientists,  dairy 
scientists,  soil  scientists — seem  to  be  in  no  fear  that  some  day  they  will 
reach  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  There  is  always  something 
new  to  be  learned. 


At  Edmonton  Help  Provide  Most 
Methods  For  Alberta 


The  farm  is  one  of  Edm 


the  public 


It  consists  of  630  acres  devoted  to  livestock  and  poultry  except  for  the  growing 
of  feed. 

The  farm  has  80  acres  rented,  but  residential  Edmonton  has  reached  out 
almost  to  the  farm's  gates  and  these  extra  acres  may  at  any  time  become 
€ity  folk's  homes. 

Most  Modern  Farm 

The  animal  and  feathered  population  varies.  At  present  it  consists  of 
about  100  head  of  beef  cattle — Angus,  Shorthorn  and  Herefords — and  some 
75  dairy  animals — Holsteins  and  Jerseys — besides  sheep  and  swine.  In  ad- 
dition to  their  usefulness  for  feeding  and  other  experiments,  the  herd 
furnishes  bulls  for  show  and  breeding  purposes. 

The  farm  is  reputed  to  be  the  largest  provincially-owned  institution  of  its 
kind  in  Canada  and  the  most  up-to-date.  The  poultry  population  fluctuates  con- 
siderably and  rapidly,  but  it  is  thought  to  average  about  1,000  laying  hens  and 


about  120  laying  turkeys.  Young  birds,  however,  are  numbered  in  thousands. 
The  incubator  capacity  is  about  25,000  eggs,  one  incubator  alone  being  able 
to  hatch  as  many  as  2,000  at  a  time  although  only  about  one-third  of  this 
capacity  is  at  present  in  use. 

The  laying  room  houses  between  200  and  300  hens  with  a  proportion  of 
cockerels,  each  in  his  or  her  own  pen.  Each  egg  immediately  it  is  laid  rolls 
on  to  a  ledge  outside  the  pen  and  is  numbered.  The  eggs  of  each  hen  are 
placed  in  a  separate  section  of  the  incubator  and  in  this  way  the  ancestry  of 
each  chick  is  known. 

Interesting  Developments 

Not  all  animals  and  not  all  birds  react  in  the  same  way  to  the  same 
feeding,  and  what  is  said  of  one  man's  meat  being  another  man's  poison  Js 
little  if  any  less  applicable  to  the  animal  and  bird  kingdoms. 

Perhaps  science's  most  amazing  development  have  been  in  the  breeding 
of  livestock  and  poultry.  The  natural  processes  of  reproduction  have  been 
to  a  great  extent — in  some  parts  of  the  country  wholly — supplanted  by  arti- 
ficial insemination.  The  process  is  practised  at  the  University  farm,  and 
some  idea  of  its  economic  advantages  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  a 
single  bull  which  ordinarily  breeds  25  to  40  calves  in  a  lifetime  can  by  arti- 
ficial insemination  breed  from  300  to  500.  There  is  an  instance  of  a  certain 
bovine  aristocrat  in  Ontario  who  has  sired  some  10,000  calves  in  all  parts  of 
Canada. 

The  farm  superintendent  is  L.  S.  Brooks  who  has  been  on  the  place  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Many  dirt  farmers  might  envy  Mr.  Brooks  his  establish- 
ment, its  buildings,  the  latest  things  in  equipment,  plenty  of  help  and  what 
would  seem  to  an  average  farmer  "unlimited"  funds.  But  Mr.  Brooks  says:  "A 
crop  failure  worries  me  as  much  as  if  my  living  depended  on  it." 


2his  is  a  portion  of  the  University  of  Alberta  Farm,  one  of  Edmonton's  beauty  spots,  and  the  locale  of  important  agricultural  experiments.    Insert  is  L.  S. 

Brooks,  farm  superintendent.  (Alberta  Government  Photograph) 
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WITHIN  OUR  BORDERS 


Carelessness  Is  Cause 

of  Most  Forest  Fires 

Fifty  percent  of  this  year's  forest  fires  has  been  traced  to  the  carelessness 
of  wintertime  hunters  whose  fires  continued  to  burn  under  the  snow  and 
burst  into  flame  later,  when  the  timber  had  dried.  On  the  other  hand,  settlers' 
operations  which  were  the  chief  causes  of  last  year's  fires  now  are  com- 
paratively blameless. 

Co-operation  by  the  majority  of  Alberta's  citizens  this  year  resulted  in  a 
marked  improvement  compared  with  1949.  More  stringent  regulations 
and  stricter  enforcement  also  helped.  Last  year's  184  prosecutions  was  an 
all-time  high,  and  this  year  authorities  have  found  it  necessary  to  take 
proceedings  against  only  about  half  that  number. 

The  spring  forest  fire  prevention  campaign  in  the  form  of  radio,  after- 
luncheon  and  other  addresses,  editorials  and  news  items,  posters  and  other 
publicity  undoubtedly  paid  dividends  in  the  opinion  of  forestry  officials.  The 
officials  emphasized  a  ministerial  order  prohibiting  the  burning  of  all  brush 
piles  and  stumps.  Before  this  order  went  into  effect  there  had  been  some 
relaxation  in  favor  of  farmers  who  had  broken  their  land  and  needed  to  burn 
roots,  and  other  debris  piled  on  the  breaking,  but  only  with  a  permit  and 
after  inspection  by  a  forest  officer.  Effective  July  1,  forest  officers  were 
authorized  to  issue  permits  in  any  area  where  there  had  been  sufficient 
moisture  to  minimize  the  fire  hazard  and  \- here  regulations  had  otherwise 
been  complied  with. 

Last  year  the  closure  was  not  imposed  isntil  May  2,  and  up  to  July  1 
there  were  some  225  fires.  This  year  to  the  end  of  June  there  had  been  110 
•utbreaks  chiefly  to  the  north  of  Lac  la  Biche,  some  in  the  Whitecourt  area 
and  a  few  in  other  areas,  most  of  them  under  control. 

Trees  Serve  Many  Purposes 

While  it  is  true  that  this  year's  loss  has  been  almost  negligible  in  terms 


of  merchantable  timber,  it  is  a  definite  loss.  Fortunately  modern  farmers 
seem  to  be  much  more  aware  than  their  fathers  were  that  the  value  of  a  tree 
is  something  more  than  the  price  it  will  bring  in  the  market  or  its  usefulness- 
as  fence  posts.  Forests,  even  of  non-merchantable  timber,  provide  shelter  for 
wild  life  including  varieties  that  are  the  basis  of  Alberta's  highly  profitable 
fur  trade  and  attract  big  game  hunters  from  many  countries.  They  regulate 
the  flow  and  level  of  streams  irrigating  all  the  prairies.  They  check  soil 
erosion,  agriculture's  most  dangerous  enemy. 

Great  as  the  improvement  has  been  in  this  year's  fire  situation  as  com- 
pared with  last  season's  pathetic  story,  the  danger  is  not  yet  past.  Parts  of 
Alberta,  including  some  of  the  most  thickly  forested,  are  still  suffering  from 
low  water  table  and  if  this  condition  continues  (or  spreads,  as  is  possible) 
the  situation  will  be  dangerous. 

Co-operation  Required 

Public  co-operation  and  systematic  preventive  measures  can  and  do 
avert  forest  fires.    Co-operation  is  very  important. 

Now  as  in  past  years  it  is  obvious  that  ninety  percent  of  forest  firea  is. 
due  to  human  carelessness.  Accumulating  experience  has  done  nothing  to 
cast  doubt  upon  the  truth  of  this  proposition.  Lightning  is  a  cause  of  lesser 
occurrence  over  which  man  has  no  control.  The  steady  elimination  of  coal  as 
locomotive  fuel  and  the  growing  use  of  oil  and  natural  gas  in  industry  have 
almost  removed  these  as  hazards. 

Although  half  of  this  year's  fires  have  been  caused  by  wintertime  hunters 
it  does  not  mean  that  only  half  the  fires  were  man-made.  There  are  other 
kinds  of  carelessness — the  cigarette  end  tossed  idly  away,  the  glowing 
dottle  of  a  pipe  emptied  among  dry  leaves,  the  burning  match,  the  un- 
guarded camp  fire. 

Perhaps  the  young  squirrel  hunters  didn't  know  that  fire  would  smoulder 
under  the  snow  till  summer;  nevertheless  they  are  comparable  with  the  type- 
who  didn't  know  the  gun  was  loaded. 

Since  accidents  will  happen  and  nature  herself  is  often  mischievous,  per- 
haps a  season  without  a  forest  fire  is  too  much  to  hope  for.  But  if  the 
hazard  could  be  reduced  by  90  percent,  which  is  possible  unless  figures  lie,  it 
would  be  no  mean  accomplishment. 


Mailing  Room  Handles 

10,500  Mailing  Pieces  Daily  .. 

It  takes  a  staff  of  workers  in  the  Government  Mailing  Room  nearly  10 
hours  a  day  to  handle  the  average  of  10^500  mailing  pieces  or  3,000,000  letters 
and  parcels  yearly. 

All  day  a  rigid  schedule  is  maintained  to  facilitate  picking  up  outgoing 
mail,  sorting,  and  delivering  incoming  mail  to  and  from  a  dozen  Provincial 
office  buildings  scattered  throughout  Edmonton. 

Every  day  is  busy  with  some  days  busier  than  others.  For  example, 
mailing  of  almost  250,000  copies  of  a  booklet  containing  a  synopsis  of  the 
Vehicle  and  Highway  Traffic  Act  was  completed  recently  for  the  Highway 
Traffic  Board.  Examination  papers,  results  and  diplomas  are  another  big 
item  in  season.  More  than  1,600  copies  of  the  Alberta  Gazette  and  1,330 
supplements  are  mailed  out  every  two  weeks.  Correspondence  school  lessons 
are  mailed  to  thousands  of  Alberta  students  every  month,  and  the  same 
number  are  completed  and  returned  to  the  Branch. 

Variety  of  Mail 

Approximately  100  films  and  film  strips  go  out  daily  to  schools  through- 
out the  Province,  and  prior  to  the  beginning  of  April  a  copy  of  a  car  regis- 
tration form  is  mailed  to  every  motorist  in  Alberta.  Add  to  this  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  road  maps,  tourist  booklets,  industrial  booklets  and  hundreds 
of  mailing  pieces  sent  out  from  the  Publicity  and  Travel  bureaus,  not  for- 
getting the  thousands  of  letters  sent  out  daily  In  answer  to  requests  or  in  the 
course  of  general  Government  business. 

The  mailing  room  is  located  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Legislative  Buildings. 
Into  this  room  bags  of  mail  are  taken  from  a  special  pick-up  through  a  win- 
dow and  emptied  on  a  long  sorting-bench.  Above  the  bench  are  pigeon  holes 
sized  according  to  the  usual  volume  of  mail  for  each  department.  There  are 
separate  mailboxes  for  each  minister,  and  for  many  departmental  branches 
whose  location  away  from  the  main  departmental  offices  necessitates  a  separ- 
ate delivery  or  call.  After  the  mail  is  sorted  it  is  taken  to  its  destination 
either  by  truck  or,  in  the  case  of  the  Legislative  Buildings,  in  person,  where 
it  is  distributed  to  the  official  or  employee  concerned. 

Three  Pick-ups  Daily 

At  the  present  time  three  mail  pick-ups  are  made  at  the  Edmonton  post 
office  daily  and  two  collections  are  made  from  offices  in  the  Legislative 
Buildings  each  day.  This  schedule  applies  also  to  the  Administration  Build- 
ing, but  other  centres  in  general  get  one  delivery  and  one  pick  up  daily. 

Centre  section  of  the  mailing  room  is  occupied  by  tables,  scales  and  three 
meter  machines.  For  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  these  it  may  be  said 
that  they  are  used  to  stamp  and,  if  necessary,  to  seal  various  sized  envelopes. 


A  credit  of  three  thousand  dollars  is  purchased  from  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment at  one  time  for  each  machine  by  the  Provincial  Government.  Postage 
from  one  to  99  cents  may  be  stamped  directly  on  the  letters  or,  in  the  case  of 
parcels,  on  stickers  which  are  then  fixed  to  the  wrappings.  Each  amount  used 
is  added  to  the  total  anu  the  balance  of  the  credit  on  each  machine  appears 
on  top  of  a  sealed  dial.  When  the  balance  is  used  up  further  blocks  of  credit 
are  purchased  and  the  dials  are  set  accordingly. 

All  this  is  handled  smoothly  and  efficiently  by  the  seven  full  time  em- 
ployees of  the  mailing  room  under  the  administration  of  the  Provincial 
Treasury  Department.  Chief  difficulty  concerning  mail,  is  improperly  or  in- 
completely addressed  letters  or  parcels.  Most  common  mistake  is  mail  ad- 
dressed simply  to  "Provincial  Government,  Edmonton."  This  mail  must  be 
opened  and  read  in  an  effort  to  determine  which  department  or  office  should 
take  delivery.  This  and  similar  general  addresses  tend  to  complicate  what  is 
otherwise  a  routine  procedure. 

In  view  of  the  volume  handled  on  a  daily  basis,  the  record  of  the  branch 
tells  of  a  job  well  done. 


Above  is  a  typical  scene  in  the  mailing  room.  In  the  foreground,  left  to 
right,  Arthur  Winters  and  Norman  Welsh  are  metering  letters.  In  the, 
background  left  to  right,  Albert  Giles,  William  Quick  and  Dennis  Mac/ 
Pherson  are  sorting  mail.  (Alberta  Government  Photograph) 
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Shown  above  are  three  Alberta  tradesmen  who  benefitted  from  the  provisions  of  the  Alberta  Apprenticeship  Act.  At  the  left  is  Charles  Campbell,  a 
sheet  metal  worker,  who  began  his  apprenticeship  in  the  Government  tin  shop.  Centre  is  Frederick  Hickmore,  a  fourth  year  plumbing  apprentice,  while 
on  the  right  is  Roger  Ethier,  third  year  electrician  trainee.  (Alberta  Government  Photographs) 


Alberta  Apprenticeship  Board 

Group  Directs  Tradesmen -Trainins  and  Aids 
I  Industrial  Growth  ^ 

The  Alberta  Apprenticeship  Board  is  making  a  valuable  contribution  to 
tho  Province's  industrial  growth  by  training  skilled  tradesmen  and  providing 
employment  for  young  Albertans. 

More  than  1,000  certificates  of  completion  of  apprenticeship  have  been 
issued  by  the  board  and  the  standard  of  efficiency  has  been  raised.  Alberta 
passed  The  Apprenticeship  Act  in  1944.  Under  its  authority,  a  provincial 
apprenticeship  board  of  five  members  was  established,  and  a  director 
appointed. 

The  scheme  began  with  the  serious  shortage  of  skilled  tradesmen  which 
developed  during  the  Second  Great  War.  At  the  same  time  the  problem  of 
rehabilitating  young  veterans  from  Canada's  armed  services  was  a  cause  of 
growing  concern.  Obviously  there  was  a  direct  relationship  between  these 
two  problems,  and  so  a  plan  was  formulated  by  the  Federal  Department  of 
Labor  whereby  veterans  and  others  could  be  trained  in  various  trades.  If  the 
provinces  would  pass  an  Act  respecting  the  training  of  apprentices,  the  fed- 
eral government  would  pay  50  per  cent  of  the  costs  other  than  administration. 

Various  Groups  Co-operate 

Co-operation  of  various  labor  and  employer  organizations,  the  Builder's 
Exchange  and  the  general  public  was  sought,  with  the  result  that  applica- 
tions from  nine  separate  trades  were  approved.  In  the  words  of  the  act 
these  trades  were  "designated"  and  up  to  the  present  time  the  number  of 
trades  to  come  under  the  Apprenticeship  Act  has  reached  twelve. 

Training  of  apprentices  for  the  various  trades  which  have  been  designated 
is  controlled  by  regulations  drawn  up  by  advisory  committees  appointed  by 
the  trades  concerned.  These  prescribe  such  things  as  length  of  apprenticeship 
in  each  trade,  hours  of  work,  rates  of  pay,  supervision  to  be  given  apprentices 
and  the  course  of  training  taken  for  each  trade. 

The  length  of  apprenticeship  varies  from  three  to  four  years,  depending 
upon  the  trade  being  learned.  During  that  time  each  apprentice  is  required 
to  attend  technical  training  classes  for  periods  varying  from  one  to  six 
months  "  Original  reguiat'i&?:S  called  for  one  to  three  months  of  technical  study 
for  each  year  of  apprenticeship. 

Financial  Aid  Given 

In  most  trades  the  training  period  has  been  changed  to  six  months  of 
basic  training  in  the  first  year  followed  by  a  four  to  eight  weeks  "brush  up" 
course  in  the  last  year.  These  courses  are  taken  at  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology and  Art  and  the  Canadian  Vocational  Training  School  at  Calgary. 
Fina;icial  assistance  is  given  apprentices  by  the  Department  of  Indvistries 
and  Labour  while  attending  these  training  centres.  This  takes  the  form  of 
transportation  from  the  job  to  the  school  and  return  plus  a  subsistence  allow- 
ance of  |J  ?-00  per  week  for  single  men  and  $15.00  per  week  for  married  men, 
while  in  attendance  there. 

The  Apprenticeship  Board  holds  regular  examinations.  If  the  apprentice 

passes  the  examination  and  trade  tests,  he  is  given  a  certificate  of  progress. 

This  takes  place  every  year  with  what  is  called  a  certificate  of  completion 

of  apprenticeship  to  those  who  pass  the  final  examination.  There  is  a 

low  percentage  of  failures  among  apprentices. 

Wage  Schedules  Established 

Wage  schedules  for  apprentices  in  each  trade  are  outlined  in  the  regula- 


tions. These  start  at  35  or  40  percent  of  the  prevailing  wages  of  a  journeyman 
and  increase  every  six  months  to  as  high  as  90  percent  of  the  journeyman's 
wage  during  the  last  period.  An  apprentice  bricklayer,  for  example,  earns 
50  percent  of  the  going  wage  or  about  90  cents  per  hour  for  the  first  six 
months  after  his  basic  training.  This  increases  to  something  like  $1.62  per 
hour  during  the  fourth  year  of  his  apprenticeship. 

Number  of  apprentices  in  training  at  the  end  of  June  was  1977,  which  is 
very  close  to  the  peak.  The  board  anticipated  that  the  total  would  level  off 
in  the  neighborhood  of  1500,  and  the  present  total  pretty  well  taxes  the  facili- 
ties of  the  technical  training  classes.  When  the  plan  was  started  a  high  per- 
centage was  veterans.  Many  are  veterans  still,  but  the  percentage  of  those 
who  have  never  been  in  the  services  has  naturally  increased. 

Large  Mechanical  Group 
Largest  group  is  apprenticed  in  the  motor  mechanic  trade,  in  which  (553 
now  are  in  various  stages  of  their  training.  This  is  followed  by  the  plumbing 
trade  with  317  apprentices  having  completed  one  or  more  years  of  training. 
Other  large  groups  are  training  as  carpenters,  electricians  and  bricklayers. 
In  the  four  complete  years  during  which  the  provisions  of  the  Act  have 
been  in  operation  1,063  certificates  of  completion  have  been  issued  by 
the  Apprenticeship  Board.  This  means  that  the  apprentices  themselves, 
the  trades  and  the  public  generally  have  benefitted  substantially.    With  few 
exceptions  these  fully-trained  tradesmen  stay  in  Alberta;  with  the  majority, 
in  fact,  choosing  to  remain  with  the  employers  with  whom  they  began 
their  apprenticeship. 

The  automotive  and  building  trades  especially  have  been  high  in  their 
praise  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  Board  and  of  the  skills  possessed  by  the 
graduates,  and  this  applies  as  well  to  the  other  trades  which  have  been  desig- 
nated to  date.  The  Director  of  Training  with  the  Department  of  Labor  at 
Ottawa  also  has  complimented  Alberta  on  the  work  being  done  by  the  board. 

Alberta  A  Leader 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Alberta  is  training  one  of  the  largest  groups 
of  any  Canadian  province,  and  by  far  the  largest  on  a  per  capita  basis,  pointing 
up  the  scale  upon  which  this  Province  is  making  progress. 

Following  is  the  actual  procedure  followed:  When  a  young  man  decides 
he  wants  to  be  a  bricklayer,  a  motor  mechanic,  an  electrician,  or  any  of  the 
other  designated  trades,  his  first  step  will  be  to  find  an  employer  who  needs 
the  services  of  an  untrained  man,  and  if  the  quota  for  the  trade  is  unfilled,  he 
starts  to  work.  As  soon  as  he  finds  employment  he  makes  out  an  application 
to  the  board,  signed  by  himself  and  his  emploj^er,  and  on  this  basis  the  board 
draws  up  a  contract  covering  the  terms  of  his  apprenticeship. 

It  may  be  that  he  has  had  previous  training  in  school.  In  certain  cases, 
for  example,  if  his  instructor  was  a  qualified  tradesman,  he  receives  a  year's 
credit  for  this  training.  If  he  has  no  such  training  he  begins  at  thirty-five 
or  40  per  cent  of  the  prevailing  wages  of  a  journeyman  in  his  chosen  trade. 

Nine  Field  Supervisors 

An  important  part  of  the  board's  work  is  carried  out  by  field  supervisors. 
Nine  of  these  are  employed  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  visit 
the  jobs  where  apprentices  are  being  trained  to  note  the  progress  being  made. 
All  nine  field  supervisors  are  qualified  tradesmen,  and  seven  of  them  instruct' 
at  the  training  school  in  Calgary  during  the  winter  classes.  This  part  of 
the  plan  was  originated  in  Alberta  and  it  is  now  being  adopted  in  other 
provinces. 

The  purpose  of  the  Apprenticeship  Act  is  to  encourage  and  supervise  the 
proper  training  of  apprentices.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  Alberta  Appren- 
ticeship Board  and  the  Director  of  Apprenticeship,  the  plan  has  succeeded 
beyond  expectation. 
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ChieF  District  Engineer 
Directs  Highway  Repair 

{This  is  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  portrait  articles  on  members  of  the 
Alberta  Goveryiment  Public  Service.  It  is  felt  that  to  know  members  of  the 
service  is  to  know  something  more  of  the  Government  Services  provided  for  the 
public.  Mr.  McQueen  is  one  of  many  hundreds  of  Civil  Servants  who  have  made 
the  Public  Service  their  career) . 

Congenial  Jim  McQueen,  chief  maintenance  engineer,  is  a  big  man  hand- 
ling a  big  job.  He  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  all  main  and  second- 
ary highways  in  Alberta. 

Mr.  McQueen  therefore  must  inspect  periodically  and  keep  in  good 
condition  4,789  miles  of  main  and  secondary  highways.  He  is  responsible  also 
for  construction  and  repair  work  of  all  roads  in  the  improvement  districts.  The 
maintenance  division  of  the  department  of  public  works  does  not  do  construc- 
tion work  on  main  highways. 

Another  important  duty  of  the  chief  maintenance  engineer  is  allocating 
and  administering  grants  to  municipal  districts  for  road  work.  Subsequently  he 
supervises  inspection  of  work  paid  for  by  the  grants.  In  such  cases  the  govern- 
ment pays  60  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  while  40  per  cent  is  paid  by  the 
municipal  district. 

Many  Responsibilities 

Construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  the  54  ferries  in  the  Province 
is  the  responsibility  of  Mr.  McQueen.  All  highway  signs  are  erected  by  the 
highways  branch  but  repairs  are  handled  by  the  maintenance  branch.  Road 
signs  are  not  erected  along  local  I.D.  roads  except  in  school  districts  and  at 
places  of  extreme  danger. 

One  of  Mr.  McQueen's  biggest  jobs  is  keeping  the  main  highways  open 
during  winter  months.  Snowploughs  are  operated  main  and  secondary 
highways  which  are  constructed  to  a  reasonable  standard.  During  winter  the 
southern  section  of  the  Province  is  most  troublesome  when  snow  and  wind  add 
to  difficulties  encounterd  by  'plough  operators. 

Ten  district  engineers,  one  in  each  road  district,  are  directly  accouistable 
to  Mr.  McQueen,  for  the  required  maintenance  work  in  their  districts. 

Joined  Government  in  1910 

Mr.  McQueen  was  born  at  Edmonton  in  1891.  He  was  educated  in 
Edmonton  public  and  high  schools  and  the  University  of  Alberta.  Mr.  McQueen 
first  worked  for  the  Alberta  Government  in  1910  as  a  highway  district 
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engineer.  The  following  year  he  started  location  work  with  the  C.N.R.  in  the 
Jasper  National  Park  area. 

For  the  next  three  years,  Mr.  McQueen  was  employed  by  the  Dominion 
Government  on  contract  jobs  doing  township  subdivisions. 

During  the  first  Great  War  he  served  four  years  in  France  with  the 
Edmonton  49th  Battalion.  He  was  a  company  commander  and  was  awarded  the 
Military  Cross. 

After  demobilization,  Mr.  McQueen  served  for  a  short  period  with  the 
Soldiers'  Civil  Re-Establishment  Board  until  he  rejoined  the  Provincial 
government  services  as  a  district  engineer  in  1920.  He  was  district  engineer  for 
15  years  at  Hanna  and  10  years  at  Red  Deer  before  being  appointed  Chief 
Maintenance  Engineer  in  1938. 


Tourist  Convention 

Will  Sell  Alberta 

Alberta's  expanding  tourist  industry  may  be  given  further  impetus  fol- 
lowing the  Canadian  Tourist  Association  annual  convention  to  be  held  at 
Calgary,  Banff  and  Jasper,  September  13  to  17 

It  is  believed  that  Alberta  will  reap  many  benefits  because  of  being 
the  locale  of  the  1950  C.T.A.  convention.  The  organization,  formerly 
the  Canadian  Association  of  Travel  and  Publicity  Bureaus,  is  the  senior 
tourist  organization  in  Canada.  Transportation  companies,  hotel  and 
resort  operators,  various  types  of  tourist  caterers,  government  and  muni- 
cipal bodies  comprise  the  membership.  All  provincial  governments  will 
be  represented  at  the  convention.  In  addition  several  United  States  or- 
ganizations will  be  represented. 

Purpose  of  the  C.T.A.  convention  is  to  allow  persons  concerned  with  the 
tourist  industry  to  meet  and  discuss  new  trends  of  tourism.   It  is  believed 
that  many  more  people  will  have  reason  to  boost  Alberta's  wealth  of  tourist 
material  following  the  meeting.    The  C.T.A.  delegates  2lu-}.  members  will  be 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  see  first  hand  many  of  the  attractions  which 
bring  visitors  within  our  borders.    All  those  associated  with  the  organization 
are  experts  in  their  particular  tourist  field.    It  means  that  these  salesmen 
of  tourism  will  return  to  their  own  tourist  resorts,  agencies  and  businesses 
with  detailed  personal  knowledge  of  what  Alberta  offers  the  vacationer. 
The  200  delegates  and  members  of  the  C.T.A.  expected  to  attend  the 
convention  will  discuss  such  subjects  as:  "Tourist  Service  on  the  Trans- 
Canada  Highway",  "Financial  Aid  for  Tourist  Operators"  and  "Calcula- 
tion of  Tourist  Statistics". 

John  Fisher,  well  known  radio  commentator,  will  be  guest  speaker  during 
a  barbeque  at  Jasper.  "How  Hollywood  Can  Be  of  Help  to  Canada"  is  the 
topic  of  an  address  by  Col.  W.  Blake  Owensmith,  of  Los  Angeles.  This  ad- 
dress is  scheduled  for  Calgary. 

Following  the  business  sessions  at  Calgary  the  convention  will  move  by 
bus  to  Banff.  The  evening  of  September  15,  the  Province  will  sponsor  a 
banquet  at  Banff.  The  following  morning  the  group  will  travel  to  Jasper 
through  the  Columbia  Icefields  with  a  brief  stop  at  Lake  Louise.  Several 
special  events  designed  to  entertain  the  delegates  and  guests  have  been 
arranged  by  local  committee  at  Calgary,  Banff  and  Jasper. 


New  Alberta  Display 

At  Toronto  Exhibition  1 

Alberta's  new  "eye-catching"  display  will  make  its  first  showing  at  the 
Canadian  National  Exhibition,  Toronto,  August  25  to  September  9.  The 
display  is  designed  to  show  Alberta's  industrial  and  tourist  potential. 

The  1950  edition  of  Alberta's  "show-window"  measures  47  feet  in 
length,  it  is  15  feet  high  and  12  feet  deep.  Following  the  C.N.E.  the 
exhibit  will  be  shown  at  the  Royal  Winter  Fair,  Toronto.  Next  summer  it 
will  appear  in  Alberta. 

Main  section  of  the  display  features  an  artist's  drawing  of  Peyto  Lake, 
on  the  Banff-Jasper  highway.  A  very  intricate  lighting  system  helps  make 
this  year's  display  outstanding.  When  the  Peyto  Lake  scene  is  dimmed-out 
a  brightly  illuminated  model  becomes  visible  in  the  background.  Then  a  strong 
spotlight  is  focussed  on  the  model,  showing  in  rotation,  agriculture,  oil,  natural 
eas,  water  power  and  other  industries  of  Alberta. 

At  the  left  of  the  main  section  is  a  raised  map  of  Alberta  which  indicates 
industrial  centres  and  national  parks.  At  the  rigbi  is  a  mintage  "or~photo^ 
graphs  concerning  industry. 

The  Alberta  Governm.ent  and  the  power  and  natural  gas  companies  co- 
operated to  present  a  display  at  the  Canadian  International  Trade  Fair  at 
Toronto  during  May. 

The  main  portion  of  Alberta's  display  exhibited  at  Toronto  last  year  was 

shown  at  the  Edmonton  Exhibition  and  it  will  be  on  display  at  the  Pacific 

National  Exhibition,  Vancouver  from  August  23  to  September  4. 

Products  manufactured  in  Alb^rtH  are  on  display  also  at  the  Alberta 
exhibit  during  the  various  exhibitions. 
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"Within  Our  Borders"  is  a  publication  designed  to  acquaint  the  people  > 

of  the  Province  with  the  administration  and  services  of  the  Alberta  Government.  .' 

It  is  believed  the  many  and  varied  services  of  the  Government  will  be 

effective  in  the  degree  they  are  known  and  used.  t 

Any  material  used  is  for  immediate  republication. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  "Within  Our  Borders",  Legislative  L 

Buildings,  Edmonton.  / 


